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is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 


unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 


ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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THE CRISIS OF THE 
SPANISH TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Xavier Flores 


On his return last fall from a meeting in Paris of the 
Textile Committee of the O.E.E.C., Rodrigo Vivar 
Tellez, head of the Spanish Delegation and of the Na- 
tional Textile Union [Sindicato], told the Spanish press 
that “as this has been the first meeting attended by 
the Spanish Delegation, it has been impossible for us 
to submit a detailed report on the various topics dis- 
cussed. . . .” But he added that “the industrial recovery 
noted by the other delegates during 1959 has not been 
apparent in Spain, and the prospects for the immediate 
future give us no grounds for optimism.” 

We have known for some time that the Spanish 
textile industry has not been faring well. The regime’s 
grandiose industrialization plans never took this branch 
of industry into account. For twenty years public funds 
have been squandered, companies with very slim chances 
of showing profits have been formed, and now the 
awakening to the realities of the situation of the textile 
industry has been a bitter one. 

We will try to prepare a brief analysis of this situa- 
tion of the textile industry today, a situation which 
could have been avoided had the government kept in 
mind the need for an orderly planning of the national 
economy designed to benefit the entire community, not 
just a few powerful pressure groups. 

In 1957 the Spanish textile industry numbered 
264.000 workers, including management. As the gar- 
ment industry employs 158,000 additional workers, it 
follows that 422,000 individuals are dependent for their 
own and their families’ livelihood on this important 
branch of the national production.' 

According to figures published by the National In- 
stitute of Statistics, there were 3,821 textile mills in 
Spain in 1954, distributed, according to number of 
employees, as follows: 


Distribution of mills according to number of employees? 


























No. of employees No. of mills 
less than 6 489 
6-10 iia 529 
11-25 923 
26-50 ig 755 
51-100 - 578 
101-250 . 404 
251-500 113 
501-1000 27 
over 1000 3 





These figures give an indication of the disproportionate 
number of extremely small units which constitute a 
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serious obstacle to Spain’s incorporation into that great 
exchange market which the European Common Market 
will be. How can these work-shops, which are for the 
most part family affairs employing from 5 to 10 work- 
ers, possibly compete with the European factories? Of 
course it is true that this unfavorable situation is of 
long standing; the textile industry has been growing 
at random since 1918. Approximately 300 new com- 
panies were founded between 1918 and 1936; of these 
only 46 were capitalized at more than 5 million pesetas. 
Between 1939 and 1944, 245 more companies were form- 
ed, of which only 14 were capitalized at more than 5 
million pesetas. Between 1945 and 1950, 59 additional 
companies were established, none of which were capi- 
talized at as much as 5 millions.* 

This dispersion into small productive units explains 
why the Spanish textile industry averages only about 
10,000 spindles per mill, as compared to 30,000 in 
France, 40,000 in Italy, 50,000 in England and 80,000 
in the United States. In the wool industry 50% of the 
mills have about 10 looms each; only 12 mills have 
more than 100 looms.* 

As these figures indicate, the Spanish textile indus- 
try is organized on a basis of small workshops, some- 
what reminiscent of the artisans and craftsmen in the 
Middle Ages. There is some justification for such a 
system when it pertains to industries in which mass 
production can not attain the quality of hand-made 
articles, but when it pertains to goods being turned out 
in astronomical quantities by the great European plants, 
then this antiquated system is no longer practical. 

Add to this the obsolete machinery still in use in 
Spain, which inevitably lowers the rate of productivity 
per worker, thereby increasing the cost of the finished 
product. For 20 years now Spanish companies have had 
insufficient foreign exchange and import licenses to 
permit a renovation of their equipment. The gravity 





1 Consejo Social de la Organizacidn Sindical Espanola. 
Empleo, Madrid, 1959, p. 93. 

2 An Economic and Social Picture of the Spanish Textile 
Industry. Report by J.C.G. and M.S.M., 1959. 

3 Ibid. See also the Census of Corporations and Companies 
[Sociedades y Empresas], 1950, compiled by the National In- 
stitute of Statistics, Madrid. 

4 Consejo Econémico Sindical Nacional. Minutes and Con- 
clusions of Commission III, “Industrial Development,” of the 
IX Plenary Session of the Consejo Econémico Sindical Na- 
cional. Madrid, 1957, p. 130. 








of this situation can be judged by the following table, 
compiled from official Spanish figures: 


Outdated machinery in the textile industry 


Years in Cotton Wool Silk & cellulose 
operation industry industry fiber industry 
Over 50 years 21 % 10 % 11 % 
25 - 50 years 3” S ” =” 
Under 25 years 30 ” 44” 46 ” 
Unreported 4” 2 aa as 


These figures show why “it takes more than 12 hours 
to produce one kilogram of yarn in Spain, whereas only 
6 hours are required in France and 1% hours in the 
United States. Because of the use of modern equip- 
ment, an American worker can handle 36 automatic 
looms, as compared to 5 in the case of the Spanish 
worker.”’® 

All in all, Spanish textile production has increased 
slightly during these years. The production of cotton 
and cellulose fibers has increased from 90,648 metric 
tons in 1935 to 108,355 in 1955, that is, from an index 
of 100 to 119.5. The production of wool yarn has grown 
from 11,742 to 15,206 metric tons (indices of 100 and 
129.5) and silk from 35.1 metric tons to 38.5 (indices: 
100 and 109.7) during the same period. It should be 
noted, however, that these figures represent an increase 
over the absolute level obtaining before the Civil War, 
but not over the relative level, as if one takes the demo- 
graphic increase into consideration one finds that the 
1955 production level represents a per capita production 
level which is virtually the same as that of 1935. 

At the present time not only is the Spanish demand 
met by domestic production, but the domestic produc- 
tive capacity is much higher than this demand. In other 
words, the factories are not producing to the full extent 
of their capacity. Let us examine the social and eco- 
nomic foundations for this assertion, which might on 
the surface seem grounds for optimism, but which in 
reality is not. 

The cotton and cellulose fiber industry uses 2,364,000 
spindles, and 66,455 looms; the wool industry uses 
280,000 spindles in spinning worsted yarn, 270,000 
spindles for carded wool and 12,000 looms. The knitted 
goods mills use 18,000 looms, of which 13,400 are cir- 
cular looms and 4,000 are flat knitting frames. On a 
basis of these figures our economic leaders assert that 
our productive capacity, which, as we said, is higher 
than the present demand, both domestic and foreign, 
“is capable of meeting the increased demand of the 
coming years.” 

As to this alleged foreign demand, the less said the 
better. The world industry is going through a period 
of great prosperity in every aspect, and, as the Common 
Market gains strength, Spain’s opportunities to increase 
her participation in the foreign market will lessen every 
day. Proof of this lies in the fact that between 1952 
and 1958 the value of Spanish cotton textile exports de- 
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creased from $16,222,961 to $5,428,565. As to domestic 
demand, if we compare it to that prevailing in various 
European countries, then we get the following picture: 


Consumption of textile fibers per capita. 
Average for 1950-19547 


(kilos per inhabitant per year) 








Countries Cotton and cellulose Wool 
fibers 

| ey | erence acerca Ore 11.16 4.00 

| DS e101 Cl coal Naa ei teen 8.25 2.50 

ee: . Acie ; 8.25 1.25 

BN succeeds estes pateletancbmecantcs 5.76 1.10 

Spain (1955). ............ ee ee ee : 3.31 0.52 


The authors of the afore-cited Study of the Trade 
Union Economic Council try to explain this dwindling 
consumption by saying that “the evolution in styles of 
dress has reduced the meters per garment consumed.” 
In this they must be harking back to the times of the 
Carlist wars, as most people will recall that at the time 
of the Republic skirts were knee-high, and masculine 
attire has undergone only minor changes since then. 
It would be more to the point to say that our political 
and economic “evolution” has, quite simply, reduced 
the number of garments consumed per capita. In fact, 
whereas the American worker has to work for 23% 
hours in order to buy a suit of clothes, an Englishman, 
61 hours, and a Frenchman 140 hours, a Spanish work- 
er must work for 190 hours in order to purchase a 
change of costume.*® 

Lest we be accused of indulging in cheap dema- 
goguery, we will quote some of the wages paid by the 
textile industry as fixed by the wage regulations of 
October-November, 1956, the last wage regulations to 
have been promulgated thus far: 


Basic wages in the textile industry” 























CATEGORY PESETAS 
Workers, Spinning section: 
Spinner ..... ae 40.50 per day 
Twister ... am ae 26:50 
Spinner = 28.50 ”" ”* 
Winder 26.50 " ” 
Workers, Weaving section: 
Winder: 12882 ot anhene: 27/5) ake 
Cone Winder DiE2o. 
Wiener: terra tunen sete ene 30.00 ” 
WEAVETS oe eecssssssssses (Average): 33925) * 


Technicians, Spinning section: 
Manufacturing heads in mills 
of 5,000 to 40,000 spindles ...... 

Technicians, Weaving section: 
Manufacturing heads 


2,725 to 3,705 per month 


2,865 to 3,705 per month 


a en eee 290 to 327 per week 
Superintendents oo. 550 to 575 1” 
MOremen: ...ceaieuse cde 370 to 410 * ” 





To these wages must be added the bonuses, premiums 
and subsidies which can result in an increase of as much 
as 50% of the basic wage. In this connection the authors 
of the report on the textile industry state: “At any rate, 
considering the entire personnel employed in the Span- 
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ish textile industry during the year 1955 (including 
workers, management and technicians), estimated at 
372,754 persons, and the total volume of salaries and 
wages paid in this industry during that same year, 
estimated at 8,309,475,000 pesetas in the report on the 
National Income prepared by the Bank of Bilbao, then 
by dividing the latter figure by the former one we ob- 
tain a mean wage for this heterogeneous labor force 
which can be used as a significant point of reference. 
This average wage in the textile industry comes to 
1,858 pesetas per month, or 62 pesetas [about $1.00] a 
day.”'® This wage, which amounts to about 8 pesetas 
[13¢] an hour, is one of the lowest in the world. Were 
we to convert their respective national currencies into 
pesetas, for the sake of comparison, then we would find 
that an Italian textile worker earns 18 pesetas an hour, 
a French worker 20 pesetas, a German 20 to 26, an 
Englishman, 38, a Norwegian 40, a Canadian 79, and 
an American, 87." 

Is there any chance that this low wage level may be 
increased? The mill owners will surely answer in the 
negative. We do not know what their economic worries 
are, but the fact remains that the share in profits of the 
Spanish wage earner is one of the lowest in all Europe. 

In 1954 the wage earners share came to 45.4% of 
the aggregate profits of the industry, whereas the own- 
ers took 54.6%, according to figures published by the 
Banco Central in its “Economic Study” of 1956. In 
1955 labor’s share went up to 63.2%, while that of 
capital went down to 36.8%.'* We do not know the 
present ratio, but we do know that the hourly work 
schedules are diminishing and that the migration of 
Catalan workers to France is increasing daily. In gen- 
eral the elimination of overtime pay and the reduction 
of the working week to three days in some plants are 
factors that have placed the working class in a des- 
perate predicament. 

In our opinion neither American economic aid nor 
Spain’s admission to the O.E.E.C. have helped remedy 
this situation. These factors only prolong it. Spain 


needs a drastic economic plan and a complete reform 
of her social and political structure. It is not our desire 
to minimize the value of foreign aid or the value of 
the contributions which the United States could make 
under other circumstances. However, as presently con- 
ceived of and applied, American aid only serves to pro- 
long the diseased life of our economy. Only a few days 
ago the distinguished English economist, Thomas Bar- 
logh, made the following apt diagnosis: “The fact that 
foreign aid, and American aid in particular, has been 
frequently subordinated to a reduction of local controls 
(the most flagrant examples being the assistance to 
Turkey and Spain), means that the countries receiving 
this aid find themselves in a way obliged—in exchange 
for a temporary relief to their difficulties—to adopt a 
policy which, in the long run, will render them even 
less capable of raising their own standards of living 
above the level which foreign aid may have permitted 
them to attain temporarily.”"* 

The Spanish political leaders are not unaware of all 
this. The situation is much less familiar however to the 
Sindical leaders from whose reports we have culled 
most of the figures quoted in this article. The data ac- 
cessible to us in exile is furnished us, involuntarily, of 
course, by these so-called “labor leaders” at home. All 
we need do is to coordinate and compare the statistics, 
and draw our own conclusions. 





5 Banco Central. Economic Study, 1956. See also: Consejo 
Econémico Sindical, minutes cited, and Prados Arrarte: The 
Spanish Economy, Madrid, 1958. 

6 Consejo Econémico Sindical Nacional, ibid., p. 131. 

Gc L’Industrie Textile en Europe. O.E.E.C., 1955-1956. 

8 Economia Mundial, Madrid, September 19, 1959. 

9 Economic and Social Picture of the Spanish Textile 
Industry, opus cit., ps. 7 and 8. 

10 Ibid, p. 8. 

11 Ibid, p. 14, See also the year book of Labor Statistics. 
ILO, Geneva, 1957. 

12 Banco de Bilbao: “Renta Nacional de Espana y su Dis- 
tribucién provincial” [“Spanish National Income and its Dis- 
tribution by Provinces”] 1957. 

13 L’Express, Paris, December 31, 1959. 
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SPANISH YOUTH 


AND THE CHURCH 


Rodrigo Valle 


If this article may seem to dwell excessively on an 
analysis of the relations of the Spanish youth to the 
Catholic Church, this is because, along with the 
purely religious preoccupations of the youth of any 
country, in Spain the Church moulds the national 
life to such an extent that nothing is excluded from 
its influence. 

In Spain the Church is not merely the hierarchical 
body of a specific religion, guiding the religious life 
of its devotees; it is an ever-present influence in the 
political life of the country. It imbued the Civil War 
with a religious character, and, acquiring belliger- 
ence, it has affected the so-called “New State’, also 
belligerently; its presence is felt in the National 
Councils, Political Juntas and in every sort of Party 
[Falangist] organization. The Spanish Church acts 
as a belligerent through its organizations, through its 
Opus Dei which goes so far as to perform a labor of 
political denunciation in the Universities. The Span- 
ish Church tries to guide the youth in political af- 
fairs as well as religion, and this applies to all the 
youth, not, of course, that all the youth is Catholic 
or that all the youth that is Catholic in name is re- 
ligious, but simply because since the establishment 
of the present regime it has always been assumed 
that all the youth is Catholic. Not to be a Catholic 
in Spain is to be a nobody, whereas if one supports 
the officialness of the Catholic Church, and one 
makes a certain outer show of Catholicism, then one 
is integrated into the present situation far more valid- 
ly than are those sincere Catholics who refuse to ac- 
cept the present regime. 

In Spain today ideologies are non-existent in the 
political world; only political interests exist. Since 
the so-called National Movement foundered as a 
doctrine it has been the Church, whether it cares 
to admit it or not (and one can be sure that it will 
deny it tomorrow) which is the sole backbone of the 
regime. The Church, along with the Armed Police, 
that is. 

The first association of the Spanish youth with 
the Church is the most natural one, arising from 
purely religious problems; we qualify them as such 
because in Spain today the political, social and: cul- 
tural problems of youth inevitably end up as religious 
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problems in the sense that it be- 
comes necessary to resort to the 
Church for their solution, even to WW) 
pose them to begin with. \ 

These purely religious problems V 
have little meaning to the youth of " 
the working class. The more or less 
secret surveys taken in this area re- 
veal a very low minority of prac- 
ticing Catholics, even though one 
can assume that the immense ma- 
jority are Catholics in name. 

As is to be expected, a great 
majority of the young people in 
the industrial areas are the sons of parents who were 
on the Republican side during the Civil War of 1936, 
and who were in general hostile toward the Church, 
which they saw take sides against them as a belliger- 
ent. 

Since the end of the Civil War the industrial areas 
have been inundated by emigrants from the rural 
areas, which have always been the basic source of the 
feudal power of the Church in Spain; the rural clergy 
has traditionally lacked culture, and its influence has 
been based on an invocation of something closer to 
superstition than to pure religion. Thus the migrants 
from these rural areas come to the cities imbued 
with a respect for the Church based on fear, and 
when they absorb the atmosphere of the proletariat in 
the industrial areas, contrasting it to the world which 
they have left behind, then they come to an almost 
complete cleavage with the Church, and, in many 
cases, to hostility. 

I do not believe it to be an exaggeration to say 
that less than 15% of the members of the Spanish 
proletariat fulfill their religious obligations. (A priest 
in a working class parish in one of the most re- 
ligious regions of Spain, the Basque region, has told 
me that even this figure is too high, in respect to 
both workers and university students.) This situation 
poses an enormous problem in a country which is 
officially Catholic, and for a religious hierarchy 
which refuses to recognize the fact that such a large 
proportion of their flock has gone astray. 

The situation might appear to be different in stu- 
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dent circles, but in essence it hardly differs at all. The 
percentages of practicing Catholics may be higher, 
but it is very doubtful that more than 45% of the 


students over 18 years of age practice the cult to 
which, in theory, they belong. 


There are areas in which religious circumstances 
are experienced more fervently than by the student 
youth, but in the big centers such as Madrid, Bar- 
celona and Valencia, the celebrated and much dis- 
cussed survey made by Pinilla is conclusive. 


An appreciable increase in religious practice in the 
University has not been achieved after twenty long 
years in which the Church has had every possible 
means at its disposal through which to exert influence. 
Innumerable Colegios [Catholic], with endless funds 
at their disposal, the obligatory religious education, 
the press and the radio constantly harping on re- 
ligious themes, etc.; all seem to have been in vain. 

Yet the hostility, in university circles, is minimal. 
The absence of religious fervor among the students 
is not as a rule based on intellectual reasons, but on 
the simple circumstances of youth, aggravated by 
the position of the Church and its obsessive med- 
dling into all activities, recreations, and professional 
possibilities of this youth. The difference between 
the attitude toward the Church of the university stu- 
dents and that of the working classes is that the lat- 
ter have succeeded in liberating themselves from 
something, whereas the former have reached a satura- 
tion point. 

After graduation and settling down to the practice 
of a profession, the students usually become more 
firmly related to the Church. This is a natural evo- 
lution, especially if one considers the great influence 
of women in Spanish family life, and the fact that 
the middle class Spanish woman continues to be the 
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-greatest support of the Church. Furthermore, as the 


university students come largely from a middle class 
background, once they have grown up they return 
to a kind of life which requires conformity, or at least 
apparent conformity, to the customs of the Church. 
Also the process of becoming professionally estab- 
lished is far smoother if one appears to be a good 
Catholic than if one continues to act indifferently. 

Thus it turns out that the Church, in stifling the 
preoccupations of the youth, in collaborating with 
the regime in the work of destroying its individualism, 
has failed to acquire a greater audience, while the 
youth, on the other hand, has lost interest in religious 
matters and has ceased to be attentive to the Church. 
Because, regardless of the impression that the Church 
would like to convey of everything being easy in the 
discipline which dispenses with intelligence, the truth 
of the matter is that the practice of a religion is al- 
ways difficult, and requires preoccupation and con- 
centration. 

Aside from its political activities and interferences 
which have provoked the hostility of the minorities, 
the result of the work of the Church has been an 
apathetic mentality, a lack of religious preoccupation, 
among the youth today. 

A certain religious restiveness does exist among 
some minorities such as the JOAC [Juventudes 
Obreros de Accién Catédlica, or Labor Youth of 
Catholic Action] and certain university groups, for 
example. But in most cases their conception of Ca- 
tholicism is diametrically opposed to that of the 
Spanish hierarchy. The attitude of the great ma- 
jority of resigned, practicing Catholics, is one of un- 
questioning and ineffectual conformity, placing in 
the hands of the Church an invertebrate mass, as in- 
capable of rebellion against its dictates as it is of 
acquiring a more vital feeling for religion. 








BONN AND THE SPANISH BASES 


The following report from Bonn, signed by OMER 
ANDERSON, is reprinted from THE MONTREAL 
STAR of March 3. 

Otto Skorzeny, the scarfaced giant who snatched Mus- 
solini from wartime Allied custody, has been a leading 
figure in the Bonn Government’s negotiations for 
Bundeswehr bases in Spain. 

British sources here identify Skorzeny as the leader 
of a group of Germans in Madrid with influential con- 
tacts in the Government of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. 

While Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s diplomats con- 
ducted the starchy official talks, Skorzeny, behind the 
scenes, has been waging lively agitation for revived 
German-Spanish collaboration. 


CHANGE OF PACE 


Skorzeny has stepped out of his carefully cultivated role 
of a hulking adventurer, and, in Madrid, has taken 
over as the leading party-thrower among the German 
colony there. 

Agerieved German diplomats in Madrid have com- 
plained to the Foreign Office here that Skorzeny en- 
joys something akin to celebrity status with the Spanish 
Government. 

But the Foreign Office has defended the freewheeling 
personal diplomacy of the last war’s “most dangerous 
man alive’, and the reason is now clear. 

The disclosure of Skorzeny’s role in the Spanish base 
negotiations has served to lift the curtain on yet another 
fabulous installment of the Skorzeny drama. 

It is now revealed that the greatest adventurer of 
World War II, the man who plotted the kidnapping of 
General Eisenhower just after the Allied invasion, has 
cleaned up a fortune in Spain since 1952 on a series of 
German-Spanish business deals. 

In 1951, Skorzeny opened an engineering agency in 
two rooms overlooking the Gran Via, Madrid’s main 
avenue. A year later he closed a $5,000,000 sale of 
German railway equipment to Spain. 

This was the first of a series of huge commercial 
transactions which have made Skorzeny the darling of 
Ruhr industry and netted him a personal fortune esti- 
mated at $15,000,000. 

Skorzeny himself credits his Madrid-acquired afflu- 
ence to “my friends from Nuremberg’, a reference to 
Skorzeny’s incarceration as a witness for the Nuremberg 


war crimes proceedings against German commercial 
trusts. 


In Madrid Skorzeny has been instrumental in win- 
ning Spanish Government assistance and concessions 
for Ruhr concerns. Among old wartime cronies he has 
thus assisted was Willy Messerschmitt, Hitler’s ace air- 
craft designer. 

During the Allied ban on German development and 
construction, Skorzeny helped set Messerschmitt up in 
Spain building the Saeta, a jet trainer Messerschmitt de- 
signed. 

Skorzeny has purchased a sheep ranch in Ireland and 
says he plans to spend part of his time there living the 
“life of a country squire—English-style—to which I 
have always aspired”. 





MESSERSCHMITT ‘IN’ 

Now, West Germany is discussing with Spain the estab- 
lishment of a joint German-Spanish armaments industry 
on the Iberian Peninsula. This is revealed by officials 
at Willy Messerschmitt’s aircraft plant in Augsburg, who 
said Messerschmitt would act as the bellwether. 

Messerschmitt officials stressed that there have been 
no actual negotiations. But certain Messerschmitt ex- 
perts together with officials from the Bonn Defence 
Ministry have had “expioratory discussions” with the 
Spanish Defence Ministry. 

The Messerschmitt officials said the armament in- 
dustry discussion was conducted within the general 
framework of Defence Minister Franz Josef Strauss’ 
project for Bundeswehr logistical facilities in Spain. 

Strauss says he needs supply depots and other logisti- 
cal facilities with maximum possible security against 
capture or destruction. This applies even more urgently 
to armament production capacity, according to the 
Messerschmitt officials. 

West German aircraft producers agree with Strauss 
that it is a waste of effort and money to build an air- 
craft industry in the Bonn Republic. A Messerschmitt 
official shrugged: “It’s all theatre what we do. Here 
we are three minutes by jet from the Iron Curtain. 

“We would be completely destroyed in the first hours 
of any attack, and that is also true for any other area 
of West Germany. Holland is no good, for the same 
reason... nor Belgium... nor France. 

“There is only one possibility—Spain. We can work 
with the Spaniards. We’ve proved it”. 


COLLABORATION 
Foreign criticism of Strauss’ interest in Spanish military 
logistical facilities is rooted in the Nazi-Falangist part- 
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SECRET MILITARY 
NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN 
SPAIN AND WEST GERMANY 


In the February 22 edition of The 
New York Times C. L. Sulzburger, 
writing from Paris, made the follow- 
ing sensational revelations: 

“Spain and West Germany are en- 
gaged in secret military. negotiations 
and this fact greatly disturbs the 
few Allied statesmen aware of it. 
So far Bonn has entrusted its de- 
signs to only three of its NATO 
partners, the United States, Britain 
and France. Apart from a certain 
edginess, their reaction is not en- 
tirely clear. One reason is the lack 
of clarity in Bonn’s aims. 

“The Germans seek special air 
force and missile training facilities 
on Spanish soil, together with de- 
pots for their logistical support. 
They argue that because of the Fed- 
eral Republic’s restricted area, bor- 
dering the Communist bloc, these 
defense units need more space for 
development. Such space was tenta- 
tively offered in France and French 
North Africa but Bonn prefers 
Spain. The Germans hope to ar- 
range practice flights from these 
places. 

“The matter was first raised with 
Franco’s Foreign Minister, Sefior 
Castiella, when he visited Bonn last 
autumn. The: Germans, while fully 
aware that Spain is not a member 
of NATO, contend this does not 
preclude special bilateral arrange- 
ments. The example of our own 
Spanish air and naval bases is cited 
as a precedent. 

‘Nevertheless, those of West Ger- 
many’s allies so far admitted to 
Bonn’s confidence are distinctly un- 
happy. And those not yet admitted 
to Bonn’s confidence are going to 
be even unhappier—especially Nor- 
way and Denmark, who resolutely 
oppose.all efforts to bring Spain into 
NATO. 

“The Germans insist anything that 
draws Spain into closer contact with 
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the West is useful. But, this, particu- 
lar. kind. of effort will scarcely be 
applauded by. the considerable resi- 
due of opinion. that still mistrusts 
Franco and remembers his unsavory 
ties with the Germany of Hitler.” 


Seven lessons. to be, learnt 

In a subsequent article, appearing 
in The New York Times of Febru- 
ary 29, Sulzburger concluded that: 

“There are seven lessons to be 
drawn from Herr Strauss’ unhappy 
effort to build German castles in 
Spain. And the most important of 
these lessons must be learned by the 
entire Western alliance, not by Bonn 
alone. This is the simple fact that 
if NATO is to endure with untar- 
nished power and prestige its mem- 
bers must confide their intentions 
to each other. 

Had Chancellor Adenauer’s. Gov- 
ernment first consulted NATO's 
council it might immediately have 
appreciated the widespread mistrust 
for any bilateral military deal with 
Franco. Many partners would have 
pointed out its unfortunate political 
implications and propaganda dan- 
gers. Surely it was evident that a 
secret Spanish-~German pact could 
no longer be secret as soon as Ger- 
man units appeared in Spain. Had 
that become known in the midst of 
negotiations with Russia Allied 
unity would have been weakened.” 

“Lesson six involves Spain, and 
should be studied, particularly in the 
United States, because of our vir- 
tual alliance with Madrid. This is 
simply that Franco is still widely 
regarded as the outstanding vestige 
of fascism. Other states, even with- 
in NATO, do. not permit true free- 
dom. But none is. as. disliked, as 
Franco Spain. Madrid has been 
sensibly working its‘ way toward 
better relationships with the West. 
But there is still a long path to 
travel. Obviously Bonn is the last 
Allied capital to try to push things 
too fast.” , 


FRENCH REACTIONS 


Le Monde, February 22 

“The affirmations. made by a New 
York newspaper according to which 
West Germany has, been secretly 
negotiating with Spain for air bases 





and storage depots, are considered 
in generally well informed. circles 
as being not inexact but exaggerated. 
It is said in these circles that cer- 
tain contacts were made in Bonn 
and Madrid some time ago in order 
to. reinforce collaboration between 
the two countries on a military level. 
_. “It appears that these contacts 
took place outside of NATO and 
that they occurred over a_ period 
of, several months. They, came, to 
nothing because of a discreet inter- 
vention from Washington reminding 
the Germans that military efforts 
by the German Federal. Republic 
should not depart from the NATO 
framework, 


Combat, February 24 


“The German Defense Minister de- 
clared yesterday that after having 
negotiated with France, Belgium, 
Holland and Denmark for the con- 
struction of military supply bases 
on their territories, Germany held 
talks with ‘other countries.’ 

“The Minister of Defense has 
denied press reports alluding to ne- 
gotiations with Spain for the con- 
struction of military bases on the 
peninsula, but in diplomatic circles 
it is observed that this denial does 
not apply to negotiations for supply 
depots. The Minister adds that if 
West Germany should decide to ne- 
gotiate with other countries, she 
would do so after consulting NATO. 
And he affirms that the logistic ar- 
rangements are difficult for Ger- 
many because of her restricted ter- 
rain and the fact that supply ques- 
tions are not integrated into NATO.” 


L’Express, March 4 


PARIS, Mar. 4, Ibérica:—An at- 
ticle signed by K. S. Karol appear- 
ing in today’s edition of the weekly, 
L’Express, concludes with the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

“A curious fact: neither in the 
press of London, nor during the de- 
bate in the House of Commons, has 
France’s position been mentioned. 
General de Gaulle’s reaction was 
awaited during the first four hours, 
but not a word was heard from 
Paris. Only some declarations from 
a strictly technical point of view 
were. made, relating to facilities 
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which ‘the German Army had been 
offered on French territory. 

“The diplomats at the Foreign 
Office have seen the confirmation 
of the fact that German base plans 
in Spain had been discussed by 
Adenauer and De Gaulle during 
their recent interview, and that the 
President of the French Republic, 
who has not concealed the fact that 
he backs Spain’s admission to 
NATO, has given his approval for 


the German bases.” 


SPANISH WORKERS 

FOR GERMANY 

MADRID, Feb. 18, Ibérica:—A 
contract has been signed providing 
for the export of unemployed Span- 
ish workers to West Germany. 

This Spanish-German agreement 
is designed to mitigate the unem- 
ployment brought about by Spain’s 
economic crisis, but on the other 
hand it also provides for the ad- 
mission of young Germans, mainly 
technicians, into Spain. 


DISMISSAL OF GALINSOGA 
MADRID, Feb. 15, Ibérica:—The 
complete story of the dismissal of 
Galinsoga as editor of La Vanguar- 
dia is as follows: 

During a recent meeting of the 
Council of Ministers someone (this 
“someone” is said to have been 
Arias Salgado, Minister of Informa- 
tion) suggested the replacement of 
Galinsoga as editor of La Vanguar- 
dia and his replacement by Manuel 
Aznar. This proposal was made in 
view of the increasingly vehement 
campaign against Galinsoga because 
of his anti-Catalan remarks, and be- 
cause. the Governor of Catalonia, 
who had made a special trip to 
Madrid, had warned that there 
might be “disturbances of the pub- 
lic order.” The Caudillo firmly re- 
fused, however, and said “I don’t 
want to hear any more about the 
matter.” 

Two weeks passed. 2,000 subscrip- 
tions to La Vanguardia were can- 
celled. Students attending religious 
schools were reported coming home 
saying that “the Father told us that 
our families should not read that 
paper.” More demonstrations took 
place in the University. In the Ly- 
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ceum during a performance of 
Lohengrin, leaflets were’ hurled 
down from the upper balconies and 
a near riot took place. On Sunday, 
February 7, plans were made for a 
demonstration of automobiles leav- 
ing the soccer game, which were to 
head toward the central streets of 
Barcelona tooting their klaxons to 
the rhythm of “Fuera Galinsoga” 
(“Out Galinsoga”) . 

This time’ the Caudillo himself 
acted; orders for Galinsoga’s dis- 
missal were brought to Barcelona on 
Saturday night, February 6, arriv- 
ing in time so that the line on the 
front page of the paper which had 
read “Editor, Luis Galinsoga,” 
(since 1940) could be deleted in 
Sunday’s edition. 


A_ PESSIMISTIC 
ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


BARCELONA, Feb. 22, Ibérica:— 
A very pessimistic article by the out- 
standing economist, Fabian Estapé, 
has just appeared in La Vanguardia. 

In this article Sr. Estapé, who, 
aside from being Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Bar- 
celona is counsellor to several large 
companies, comes to the following 
conclusions: . 

“Experience has taught us that 
the principle difficulty in stabiliza- 
tion is not encountered in the first 
phase. . . . International experience 
shows that the greatest obstacle in 
the attainment of the fruits of stab- 
ilization arise from the tendency to 
seek economic recuperation through 
artificial means.” 


REPUBLICAN FLAG 
IN BRUSSELS. 


(From Combat, Paris, February 19, 
and signed by Jean Benoit, Brussels) 
“At about. 7 o'clock this, morning, 
February 18, some Spanish demo- 
crats replaced the Franco flag:on 
the balcony of the Spanish Con- 
sulate on Science Street with the 
tri-color of the Spanish. Republic, 
and a sign reading ‘Long Live the 
Republic.’ 

“During this operation a Repub- 
lican Spaniard, Juan de Dios: Gal- 
lardo, who escaped from a Franco 
prison five months ago, fell: from 








the balcony onto the sidewalk. He 


‘was arrested by the police; although 


injured he was not taken to the 
hospital until evening. The after- 
noon newspapers published a photo- 
graph of the wounded man being 
maltreated by the police. 

“Two journalists of the news- 
papers Le Soir and Le Peuple who 
had covered the demonstration, were 
detained for over two hours at police 
headquarters. This occurrence, un- 
precedented in Brussels, provoked 
strong protests from the Belgian 
Press Association.” 


FRANCOIST ESPIONAGE 
MADRID, Feb. 15, Ibérica:— 
There has been talk for some time 
now of the extensive networks. of 
‘Franco spies in foreign countries, 
services utilized, among other things, 
for the surveillance of activities of 
Spanish refugees abroad. The activi- 
ties of Sr. Polo in France are well 
known; evidently several other Eu- 
ropean countries are within his juris- 
diction as well. Also, activities of 
Franco agents in London have been 
noted. 

It should be noted that these are 
specialized police agents, familiar 
with foreign tongues, who have been 
trained to work in foreign countries, 
including those of North and South 
America. 


SPANISH ANTI- 
COMMUNISTS DEPORTED 
PARIS, March 7, Ibérica:—Over 
800 political refugees from various 
countries have been removed to 
Corsica in anticipation of Krush- 
chev’s forthcoming visit. The deport- 
ees include twenty Spanish refugees, 
among them two priests. 

The Spanish writer, Julian Gor- 
kin, editor of Cuadernos, Spanish 
language publication of the Con- 
gress for Cultural Freedom publish- 
ed in Paris, was taken to the Police 
Prefecture. However, the order for 
his deportation was cancelled be- 
cause of the protests it had aroused. 

Reports from Ajaccio tell of the 
arrival of various groups at the air- 
port on March 5; among them was 
the Republican General, Valentin 
Gonzalez, nicknamed “El Campe- 
sino” during the Spanish Civil War. 
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NEO NAZISM AND 
SPANISH FOREIGN POLICY 


REPORT PREPARED BY 


_CATALAN CENTER, LONDON (EXTRACTS) 


It was in Spain that the first swastikas of the recent 
outbreak appeared. 

When the film “Anna Frank” was shown in Bar- 
celona last November, swastikas were drawn upon the 
advertisements. Some days later the bills were renewed, 
but on the following day (November 20, commemora- 
tion day of José’ Antonio Primo de Rivera, founder. of 
the Falange), more swastikas appeared, this time with 
a portrait of Hitler and the inscription, “Heil Hitler.” 

Late in December, on the eve of President Eisen- 
hower’s visit to Spain, more swastikas were painted on 
a number of walls. The Spanish police, although they 
keep a close watch on the democratic opposition, has 
let these hateful signs remain, and they may still be 
seen, curious!y enough, around the police headquarters. 

It can be stated that the daubings were the work not 
of Germans but of the Spanish Falangists: they spelt 
the inscription “Hiel Hitler.’ The complicity of the 
Spanish authorities is evident. While the free world 
has reacted hotly against the nazi outrage, the state- 
controlled press in Spain has published not one word 
of protest. 

It must be admitted that in Spain the campaign has 
no very strong anti-semitic bias, but expresses rather 
merely a totalitarian movement. 

The fact that ought not to be forgotten is that swa- 
stikas appeared in Spain a month before they did in 
other countries. Will Spain be the cradle of the new 
nazism? 

* * # 

Several times warnings have been heard about the 
dangers of General Franco’s foreign policy implicit in 
its inconsistency and the somersaults it is continually 
making. This policy has developed along several lines: 
I. Friendship with the Spanish-speaking American Re- 
publics. General Franco’s original ambition was to be- 
come the leader of the Spanish-speaking world, in op- 
position to “Yankee dollar imperialism.” The develop- 
ment of this policy in its cultural aspects was entrusted 
to the Consejo de la Hispanidad. In practice the policy 
meant supporting the Latin-American dictators in or- 
der, through them, to win favorable votes in interna- 
tional organizations. 

This policy has largely failed. To-day, since the fall 
of the most important Latin-American dictatorships, it 
has little chance of success. Moreover a wave of demo- 
cratic sentiment is now sweeping the Latin-American 
republics, in opposition to Franco and his friends. 

II. A pro-Arabian policy, directed at the same time 
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against France and Great ‘Britain. This policy has col- 
lapsed because Frarico could not foresee that France 
was to grant indepetidence to! Morocco. It may be ‘said 
that the weapons Franto supplied to the Moors to 
fight the French have turned against himself. In: fact, 
not only has Spain*had ‘to evacuate Spanish Morocco, 
but tension has’ recently’ been apparent between Spain 
and the new kingdom of ‘Morocco, which ‘would like 
to annex: the. towns of' Ceuta and ‘Melilla (the Spanish 
“Gibraltars” on the Moroccan coast) as well as the 
Spanish Sahara. 


General, de. Ga e's... offers of; self-determination . to 

Algeriais frowned ‘ipep.in Madrid, ‘where they fear the 
consequences of the principle of self-determination if 
applied to Catalonia and the Basque. Country. 
III. Help given to, nazi and fascist leaders from Central 
and Western Europe, who after the defeat of 1945 took 
refuge in, Spain, Here they have enjoyed the support of 
the Spanish Government. in their plans. Powerful radio 
stations have been put at their disposal for broadcasting 
from Madrid to countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

The Rumanian Iron Guard: have their headquarters 
in Spain. Some, information about. their relations .with 
Madrid was: published a few. years ago in connection 
with the shooting at the Rumanian, Legation in Berne. 

In spite of frequeat. requests by the Belgian Govern- 
ment the Spanish authorities -have refused to hand over 
Degrelle, the Chief of the Belgian S.S. during the Nazi 
occupation, declared a. war criminal by the Courts in 
Belgium, for:shooting members of the Belgian resistance. 

The Italian: Fascist General Gambara, who fought in 
Spain during the, ITVth Spanish Civil War, is now in 
hiding . in. Spain... Mussolini’s anniversary. .is_ officially 
kept every. year. in ‘at and is attended by the Span- 
ish authorities. 

Otto Skorzeny; the Ss. S.,.officer..sent: by Hitler to 
rescue Mussolini fronn prison, was, until his recent de- 
parture for Eire,,in, Spain engaged in the arms traffic, 
and a few years; ago exported some consignments to 
Egypt. 

Exiled Nazis: are..active.in. the German economic 
penetration in. Spain, to-day..; Articles by Von Papen 
were circulated to the Spanish, state-controlled press. 

Ante Pavelitch,,.chief:.of, the Croat terrorist society 
of the Ustachis and. head ofthe Croatian State during 
the Nazi occupation, responsible for, the death of tens of 
thousands of Jews and hundreds. of thousands of Serbs, 
died in Madrid on December 28, 1959, 

General Peronhas just. landed in, Spain, (January 
27),, although he .s‘alleged to. be only on a visit,on his 
way to Switzerland. 

The Spanish, Government has ‘helped. all these groups 
and has organized in Madrid colleges at university level 
specially for fascist students from Central European 
countries; in; order: to_keep .alive a, ferment. of Nazism 
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in Europe, which it could control. 

The unscrupulous method employed by the Spaniards 
in pursuit of this aim appears in the trial of the Croa- 
tians at Zagreb just now. While Madrid broadcasts 
to Croatia encouraging separation from Yugoslavia, the 
Spanish Government persecutes the Catalans and Bas- 
ques for wishing to exchange the centralizing hegemony 
of Castile for a federation of all the Hispanic nationali- 
ties, a federal system like that of the U.S.A. and many 


of the British Dominions. » 

With the help of these Nazi. elements and the coop- 
eration of the Centre Européen de Documentation et 
Information (inspired by Francoists and presided over 
by Archduke -Otto of Austria), which aims at the co- 
ordination of reactionary and dictatorial forces, General 
Franco hopes to obtain new partners like himself in 
other European countries. Madrid is now the most 
dangerous centre of neo-nazi intrigues in Europe. 





ANOTHER DRESS REHEARSAL IN SPAIN 


From the NEW STATESMAN, February 27 

“Just over 20 years ago, Hitler’s Wehrmacht and Luft- 
waffe used the Spanish Civil War as a realistic training 
ground for their new techniques and arms. Now they 
are to return, equipped with infinitely more deadly 
weapons. 

“Western public opinion—particularly in Britain— 
will rightly regard this latest stage in the re-armament 
of West Germany as a deliberate gesture of defiance 
against the democratic principles on which the Nato 
alliance is supposedly based, and as an insult to the 
memory of those who died, both in Spain and later 
throughout the world, in re-establishing the rule of 
international law. 

“Tt goes without saying that the proposal to lease 
training bases in Spain was not even notified to the 
West German parliament, let alone debated. It does 
not even seem to have been brought before the Cabinet. 
Herr Strauss, it appears, informed allied governments 
only after news of his venture had been leaked to the 
press. On Tuesday, after formal notification had been 
made to the Foreign Office and the State Department, 
the German Defence Ministry flatly denied that con- 
versations with Spain had been held; the same day, 
the Federal Press Office, which speaks directly for Dr. 
Adenauer, also specifically denied that Germany was 
attempting to seek Spanish bases. These two unvar- 
nished lies had the sole virtue that they were immediate- 
ly and inevitably detected. 

“It appears, moreover, that no notification, formal 
or informal, was made eithér to General Norstad or the 
Nato Council, that Germany was engaged in negotiating 
a military alliance with a non-Nato power. This is in 
specific breach of the solemn engagements West Ger- 
many made when the Western European Union was 
formed and she was admitted to Nato. It makes non- 
sense of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s recent assurance to the 
House of Commons that German membership is itself 
the surest guarantee against a revival of militarism. 
Indeed, it is merely the latest, if the most sensational, 
of ‘a series of measures by which Germany is evading 
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the limitations on her independent military power im- 
posed in 1954. 

“Official reactions among the allies have been pre- 
dictably timid. The State Department regards the af- 
fair as important only in so far as it supplies ammuni- 
tion to Communist propaganda. The British Foreign 
Office nervously maintains that it is purely the concern 
of the Nato Council and Shape. But the Labour Party 
should have no difficulty in insisting on a thorough in- 
quiry. West German claims that supply and training 
facilities within the Nato area.are inadequate will not 
bear examination. Rear supplies are the function of the 
Nato infra-structure, built at great expense for precisely 
this purpose; additional arrangements for German 
dumps have already been made with Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark and Norway. German aircraft use firing- 
ranges in Turkey; off-shore ranges are under negotia- 
tion with Portugal and Italy, and further facilities have 
been offered by France. .The principal purpose of Ger- 
many’s projected bargain with Spain can only be to 
secure ranges for the testing of strategic weapons in 
secret. 

“If Britain allows Dr. Adenauer to get away with his 
conspiracy, the consequences will be serious and far- 
reaching. Adenauer probably regards this as a test-case, 
to. probe the strength of the allied will to resist his pre- 
tensions. There are now only 11 weeks to the Summit. 
As yet no agreement has been reached on allied policy 
towards Berlin. Two months ago, Dr. Adenauer spe- 
cifically rejected an interim settlement on the lines 
sketched by Mr. Macmillan with the qualified approval 
of President Eisenhower; his party has since claimed 
the right to veto any solution which does not meet with 
German approval. Unless Britain and America are pre- 
pared to override German opposition it is almost cer- 
tain that the Summit must fail. Now, by breaking his 
Nato obligations, Dr. Adenauer has invited public re- 
buke; and symbolically. Spain. has been chosen as the 
venue. Hitler used it for his dress-rehearsal for the 
Second World War. For. Adenauer, it is the dress-re- 
hearsal for the Summit.” 
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nership, but the Messerschmitt official referred to more 
recent, although little-known, German-Spanish collabo- 
ration. 

Messerschmitt has been picked as the bellwether for 
any German-Spanish armaments production because of 
his early post-war success in this direction. 

As Hitler’s ace aircraft designer, the aeronautical 
genius who built the first jet aircraft, Messerschmitt 
understandably chafed under the Allied post-war ban 
on German aircraft construction. 


BACk TO PLANES 

After ill-starred ventures in building prefab housing, 
sewing machines and midget cars, Messerschmitt van- 
ished to Spain, where Skorzeny helped establish him in 
plane building. 

Messerschmitt, with assistance from the Spanish Air 
Force, developed the Saeta, the jet trainer now in use 
by the Spanish Air Force. Messerschmitt, in fact, still 
owns an interest in the Spanish plant producing the 
Saeta. 

Skorzeny also assisted West German electronics manu- 
facturers to establish Spanish subsidiaries. These con- 
cerns are now manufacturing radar and other military 
electronical equipment for the Spanish, and they would 


assume important tasks in a joint German-Spanish 
armaments industry. 


CANADA’S CHOICE 


Messerschmitt’s plant at Augsburg, the same plant, in- 
cidentally, which produced the first jets and experi- 
mental rocket fighters for Herman Goering’s Luftwaffe, 
is tooling up to produce the Lockheed Starfighter F- 
104G. 

The Starfighter, which Canada has adopted for the 
RCAF, will be the basic interceptor for Strauss’ Luft- 
waffe, and the plane which would be built in Spain if 
joint German-Spanish armament production material- 
izes. 

Messerschmitt informants said that Franco aspires to 
considerably more modern military equipment than he 
has been able to coax from the United States. The 
Generalissimo is quoted as complaining that “the Amer- 
icans are holding me on a leash”’. 


SPAIN AND NATO 


Despite the uproar over Strauss’ logistical facility talks 
with the Spaniards, the Defence Minister is described 
by Messerschmitt sources as optimistic that Spain will 
be taken into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
soon and all difficulties thereby dissolved. 

In such event, the Defence Minister is said ready to 
urge that NATO take over from the Germans in nego- 
tiating armament production plant sites in Spain. 
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Editorial 


A DISTURBING VISTA 


Now the cat is out of the bag in the matter of the 
negotiations for German bases in Spain. The first 
revelations that such maneuvers were under way ap- 
peared in the American press, and here the dangers 
involved and possible consequences have been point- 
ed out with clairvoyance and justified alarm. 

The British press has reacted with lively indigna- 
tion, sharing the opinions voiced in America; in 
France and Belgium the press has reacted similarly. 
This widespread concern in the European and Ameri- 
can press did not seem to be founded merely on the 
fact that Spain is not a member of NATO and that 
Germany had failed to consult this international 
organization, but on a fear of West German ex- 
pansionist ambitions as well. 

But now, practically from one day to the next, 
the governments in the afore-mentioned countries 
have reacted in a way diametrically opposed to the 
reaction of the press. In London, official circles de- 
scribe the maneuvers as a “psychological error.” 
French official circles declare that the problem is 
a delicate one because of the precedence of the 
United States agreements with Franco providing for 
the establishment of five strategic bases. The United 
States itself has maintained a cautious silence, while 
requesting explanations from the German Chancellor 
and Franco’s Ambassador in Washington. 

At almost the same time the German Minister of 
Defense, Franz Joseph Strauss, implicitly admitted 
that the talks with Spain had taken place by clearly 
affirming that in relation to the establishment of 
logistic facilities and airdromes, not only has the 
question been taken up with Belgium, Denmark, 
Holland and Italy, but with “other countries.” In a 
stormy session lasting over 2’ hours with the De- 
fense Committee of the German Parliament, Mr. 
Strauss declared: ‘“The logic of our ideas and the 
affirmation of our strategic needs are above discus- 
sion.” 

So now it turns out that this “secret” plan for 
bases was an open secret. The United States was in 
on it, England was in on it, and France was in on 
it, so there was no cause for tearing of hair. But that 
is not the whole story; the evolution of these official 
opinions have accelerated to suit the times, and now 
these three countries appear to be sustaining Ger- 
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many in her plans to establish bases in Spain. 

This matter is of very broad scope. No matter 
what restrictions might be imposed on Germany, 
once she were free to establish bases in Spain she 
would do what she likes there. The Treaty of Paris 
prohibits the fabrication of nuclear weapons on Ger- 
man territory, but once she had bases in Spain, be- 
yond the control of NATO, who would have the 
power to limit German activities on the Iberian 
Peninsula? Germany seeks a military agreement with 
Spain, an agreement which Franco Spain has been 
dreaming of since 1936. Should such an agreement 
between these two countries become a reality, with 
matters as they are today, it would mean neo-fascism 
in Europe. We say this for three reasons: 

1. Nazism is infiltrating the governmental levels 
of various European countries. 

2. Spain protects the representatives of all the 
fascist emigrations of Europe, aiding them material- 
ly. Among many others there is Otto Skorzeny, the 
German war criminal who appears to have become a 
powerful figure in Madrid; the Belgian war criminal, 
Leon Degrelle; Archduke Otto of Hapsburg; until 
his recent death, the Croatian war criminal Ante 
Pavelitch, many of whose followers are still in Spain; 
and Alfred Krupp, who was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for war crimes by the Nuremberg Tribunal, 
goes back and forth between Spain and Germany 
with his plans for the establishment of munitions 
plants in Spain. 

3. The Nazi spirit is being reborn with renewed 
vigor. 

Were Germany and Spain to become united in a 
new Nazi offensive, then France would follow suit— 
let us not forget the attempt made at Algiers—and 
the other countries of Europe, with the exception of 
England, would fall into line, one after the other. 

Aside from the innately democratic spirit of the 
American people, the United States has a powerful 
support for its democracy in its economic and social 
systems; but the European countries do not have such 
a support. If the representatives of the democratic 
countries in NATO do not open their eyes and put a 
stop to this budding neo-fascism, then a danger of 
the nazification of all Europe will be incurred, and 
Nazism in Europe means war. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


PERPETUAL MACHINATIONS 


February, a month which has become traditionally 
restive in recent years, has been true to form again, 
however this year there were some sinister overtones re- 
flecting the spirit of intrigue to which our authorities 
seem to be increasingly addicted. 

Events have hurtled after each other at a dizzy-mak- 
ing pace: mass arrests, bomb explosions, labor disturb- 
ances and unemployment, and now the revelations of 
military politics of the Bonn-Madrid axis; but we will 
try to preserve a modicum of chronological order in 
our narration, while adding that we have yet to see the 
end of these developments. 

At the beginning of the month, as at the end, the 
great cause for concern was the deteriorating econemic 
situation. Unemployment has been spreading and in- 
dustry is in a state of stagnation, especially the small 
and middle-sized companies. It is generally ‘felt that 
although the “stabilization” measures temporarily staved 
off an economic crisis, they have now resulted in our 
relapsing into a depression from which no one seems 
to know the way out. 

The authorities have been very much concerned 
about demonstrations made by members (obligatory) 
of the labor Sindicatos here in Madrid and elsewhere. 
The collective statement issued by the Archbishops early 
in February came as a veritable trumpet blast of warn- 
ing against rising unemployment, “hidden” unemploy- 
ment, labor dismissals, the real lowering of the standard 
of living and the injustice of the disproportionately 
large profits going to capital. 

However the industrialists and bankers do not see 
eye to eye with the Archbishops. In recent discussions 
with members of the government the industrialists have 
demanded complete freedom to dismiss employees as 
they please; the government has agreed in principle, 
but some of its members have expressed concern over 
possible reactions of public opinion. Curiously enough 
the Caudillo himself does not care to proceed too fast 
in this direction because of the danger of aggravating 
social tension. Already rumors are circulating, in both 
governmental and opposition circles, of plans for a 
strike or series of strikes this spring. Furthermore, in- 
creasing communist propaganda in the North of Spain 
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has begun to be a serious cause of concern to the gov- 


ernment. 


That the financiers are willing to approve the free 
dismissal of employees is shown by a report made by 
the Basque banker, Sr. Aguirre (an important share- 
holder of the “Banesto” company), to the Board of 
Directors of the Bank of Guipizcoa. Sr. Aguirre refuted 
arguments put forward by the Catholic hierarchy, stat- 
ing that the only ones who need mend their ways were 
the consumers. The industrialists, on the other hand, 
demanded austerity measures from everyone, including 
the government. In return they promise to put an end 
to the depression. In general the Government is in- 
clined to accede to these demands for increased austerity 
measures, while maintaining that security measures 
must be stepped up at the same time, this especially in 
view of two recent developments: the meeting of Span- 
ish communists in a countr) behind the iron curtain, 
which, while a cause for concern to some, seemed to 
others an excellent pretext for persecuting the entire 
opposition; and, secondly, the dismissal of Luis de 
Galinsoga as editor of the Barcelona daily, La Van- 
guardia. The latter move was decided upon in a meet- 
ing of the Council of Ministers in view of the unani- 
mous protests of all Catalans against Galinsoga because 
of his anti-Catalan remarks, and in view of the very 
disturbing reports of conditions in Catalonia in gen- 
eral, as made by the Governor of Barcelona himself 
and others. 

The situation has been growing really serious in Bar- 
celona, so much so that the Minister of the Interior, 
General Camilo Alonso Vega, and his Director General 
of Security felt obliged to make a hurried visit to that 
capital, and in other parts of the country as well. 


MORE UNREST AND ARRESTS 


There has been mounting unrest in the Catalan city 
of Tarrasa, where there has been more unemployment 
than in other parts of Catalonia. There have been 
demonstrations and disturbances at the local Sindicato 
headquarters; it was for good reason that the Minister 
of the Interior proceeded to Tarrasa, where he spent 
an entire day, shortly after his arrival in Barcelona. 

There have been strikes and demonstrations in vari- 
ous towns of Andalusia, especially in Carmona, Alcala 
de Guadaira and La Rinconada, near Seville. In Malaga 
the workers of the “Vertex” plant went on strike. 

It was at this time, and during the stay of the Min- 
ister of the Interior and the Director General of Security 
in Barcelona, that the young writer Luis Goytisolo Gay, 
the poet Joaquin Marco and several university students 
and young Catalan intellectuals were arrested. No spe- 
cific charges were made against them; Goytisolo was 
accused of “making trips abroad” and of being “an 
enemy of the regime.” He was taken to Madrid and 
is at present in Carabanchel prison. He does not appear 
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to have been maltreated; after all, the storm of protests 
from writers, academists and professors of all countries, 
but especially Italy and France, must have made some 
impression on the government. 

In Santander, in the meantime, an enlace [liaison 
agent between a labor Sindicato and management! 
named Pérez was arrested, along with a sculptor, Joa- 
quin Fernandez Palazuelo, and a painter, Joaquin 
Vazquez. They are accused of communist activities; all 
have been horribly tortured by the police. The San- 
tander lawyer, José Manuel Martinez de la Pedraja, 
who saw Vazquez in the Santander prison, was able to 
personally witness the results of the brutal treatment 
inflicted on him by the police. “Today,” he has said, 
“Vazquez is mentally deranged as a result of tortures.” 

The other two prisoners were taken immediately to 
Madrid. All the members of the local theatrical com- 
pany, the Teatro de Camara of Santander, came to the 
station to see them off, and the police made due note 
of their names. 

It is also known that the head of the Brigada Social 
[Security Police] of Santander, a man named Solar, is 
trying to implicate the Catholic lawyer Ignacio Fernan- 
dez de Castro, the priest Father Carlos Martin Casta- 
neda (the famous “priest of Campuzano”') and a pro- 
fessor of the School of Commerce, Emilio Arija, an 
anti-communist. 

Four or five days later another massive protest was 
made in front of the Sindicato headquarters of the 
Municiple Transport Services in Madrid. A Sindicato 
enlace named Mingiiez was arrested in this connection. 

In the meantime in ihe Basque province of Guipuz- 
coa one Agustin Gomez, coach of the “Real de Iran” 
soccer team, and two other young persons, all of whom 
had been repatriated from Russia in 1956 (having been 
sent there as children during the Civil war) were ar- 
rested. No specific charges have been made against 
them but as they have been in touch with relatives still 
in Russia there is a ready made excuse for dragging in 
references to “International communism.” 

Four or five days later the Chamber of Indusirialists 
of Barcelona submitted a report to the authorities on 
“The Stabilization Plan and Economic Expansion.” 
This report called for more credits, tax exemptions and 
protective tariffs, and it insisted on the need to permit 
dismissals of workers. The report referred to “technologi- 
cal unemployment” as well as unemployment due to 
recession. 

Signs of unrest have increased in Seville, where over 
3000 workers demonstrated in the streets, finally gather- 
ing before the Archbishop’s Palace. There the situation 
has been aggravated by floods. Over 55,000 people live 
in shanties in Seville; after a recent flood 15,000 of 
them were left homeless in the streets. 


1 See IBERICA, Vol. VI, No. 6, p. N-3, and No. 9, p. 10. 
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“MIRACULOUS” BOMB DISCOV ERIES 

It was at about this time that a bomb exploded in 
the courtyard of the City Hall of Madrid, causing a 
small fire but doing no serious damage, and another 
bomb in the -Falange headquarters on Toledo Street. 
The Council of Ministers met on the same day, and 
after their meeting (but without there being any appar- 
ent connection) an official notice was published which 
referred to “subversive activities against various coun- 
tries of the West, including Spain”, and the “com- 
munist conspiracy.” On the same day an unexploded 
bomb was found, “miraculously,” in the entrance to 
El Prado Museum, and another in the premises of the 
{berian Airlines. The police continue “miraculously” 
to find bombs, explosives, presses, etc., etc. 


The official communiqué mentioned a “conspirator” 
killed in the act of placing the bomb on Toledo Street, 
whose mutilated body had been found by the police. 
However a careful reading of the daily press would 
show that this “Pérez” had actually died on the day 
prior to the explosion of the bomb. Just another slip-up 
of the police propaganda services—as though their ruse 
of placing a bomb in E] Prado Museum so as to blame 
it on the “red hordes” had not been transparent enough. 

On that same night Brigada Social agents entered 
over 200 homes in Madrid to make wholesale house- 
searches and arrests. Some were taken to Security Head- 
quarters, others to Carabanchel prison. Colonel Aymar, 
Special Judge of the Tribunal for Extremist Activities, 
has been summoned, but it is not yet known what sort 
of a trial he will institute. Evidently our rulers and their 
police think themselves very Machiavellian, and are 
trying to weave a truculent but dangerous plot, aimed 
at all their enemies. After blaming everything on Com- 
munists and Russians, the attack was centered on Cuba. 
The police immediately began to charge that the bombs 
had been placed by Cubans, and that the leader of the 
“plot” was a Cuban citizen who, strangely enough, had 
fled to France. Only yesterday another official com- 
muniqué was sent to the press, alleging that the bombs 
were related to a plot “fomented by Communists with 
the collaboration of some uprooted Spanish elements 
subjected to the orders of international communism.” 
So now no longer is it a matter of schools of subversion 
in Russia, but of “terrorist” schools in France (Tou- 
louse), an old tale which does not fool anyone. 

In reality the purpose of the maneuver was to attack 
Cuba and take the sting out of the Lojendio-Castro in- 
cident which had so upset the Caudillo. Also, the official 
communiqué mentioned “explosives fabricated in 
France,” thereby making a bid for greater facilities in 
the neighboring country for the Francoist spies and 
police agents (who are being exported in greater num- 
bers every day) in their work against all exiles. 

The maneuver seems to be on a big scale, and it is 
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to be feared that the end is not yet in sight, as the 
police hope to implicate more intellectuals and liberal 
Catholics, and to purge the Sindicatos themselves. It is 
said that this “operation” had been scheduled for some- 
what later on in the spring, but that the increasing un- 
rest and disturbances, and fear that the strikes would 
spread, had decided the authorities to act quickly. 

All foreign observers and journalists here know per- 
fectly well that the known opposition groups do not 
have the slightest connection with these “bombs,” which 
are, beyond a doubt, acts made to order by that Provi- 
dence which the Caudillo invokes with such regularity. 


A MILITARY ALLIANCE WITH GERMANY? 
While the furor over the terror and arrests was still at 
its height, another scandal broke out which is still re- 
verberating in spite of the government’s efforts to hush 
it up as quickly as possible. I refer to the military talks 
between the Caudillo’s Government and that of the 
Federal German Republic for the establishment of 
German atomic stockpiles and long range missiles, 
training fields for aviation, airdromes, etc., independent 
of NATO. 

The truth is that all this had been kept very secret. 
The matter was first brought up during Castiella’s visit 
in Bonn. Later Dr. Lindrath, the German Minister, came 
to Spain under the pretext of attending the meeting of 
the “Committee for the Defense of Western Civiliza- 
tion,” to which we have frequently referred. The Ger- 
man Defense Minister, Dr. Strauss, arranged contacts 
in Spain for persons in his confidence, and made use 
of that other “Committee”: the “Center of European 
Documentation,” which is headed by Archduke Otto of 
Hapsburg and Martin Artajo [former Spanish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs]. It has been hoped that at the forth- 
coming congress of the “Center” to be held in the 
“Valley of the Fallen” Strauss himself would give a 
talk on strategy. Finally, on February 15, very shortly 
before the “bomb explosion,” a German military mis- 
sion made up of three came to Madrid and met with 
top Spanish authorities so as to submit Germany’s spe- 
cific requests (and this really was a bomb!). 

When the authorities found out that the matter was 
no longer a secret but was known to the outside world, 
a report was published in the Madrid paper Ya by 
Méndez Dominguez, writing from Washington, under 
the following heading: “A NEW MANEUVER OF 
THE NEW YORK TIMES AGAINST GERMANY.” 
On the following day the Office of Diplomatic In- 
formation of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs issued a 
notice saying: “Reports appearing in a foreign news- 
paper stating that the Government of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany has negotiated with the Spanish 
Government for military or guided missile bases in 
Spain are false.” The notice ended by saying that 
agreements existing with the United States and Portugal 
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were sufficient. 


At the same time the official Spanish news agency 
EFE released communiqués insulting the American 
journalist, C. L. Sulzburger of the New York Times, 
(they still haven’t been able to swallow his articles on 
Spain of last year) and against Paul Henri Spaak, 
“Socialist and old enemy of the Spanish regime.” 

The official Spanish reaction has been not only one 
of self-defense but of defense of Germany as well, and 
of claiming, in contradiction to all the other govern- 
ments, that NATO had been previously informed of 
these negotiations. Two days later the press was in- 
structed to publish editorials along the line that “this 
calumny breaks the unity of the West and only helps 
the Soviets”. Evidently the contempt of the Caudillo 
and his government for public opinion is such that it 
does not even occur to them to try to justify the nego- 
tiation behind the backs of the official Francoist bodies 
(Cortes, Council of the Realm, etc.) and of the official 
allies, of an agreement which implies a very grave 
danger to the 30 million Spaniards (because there were 
negotiations and now another German military mission 
is expected, although so far no agreements have been 
arrived at). 

Haven’t the Germans already remarked cynically that 
“Spain lends herself to airforce practice because of the 
lack of population density?” If there should be any 
density no matter, because they have already had their 
practice with Guernica. 

The presence of German technical experts in Asturias 
and Bilbao has been noted for months now; supposedly 
they are working on new experiments in steel produc- 
tion. There have even been rumors of the presence of 
German technical experts on the Canary Islands and 
Fernando Poo [an African colony]. This matter of the 
Canary Islands and Fernando Poo is extremely im- 
portant because, for the launching and basing of the 
intercontinental ballistic missiles of the future, “‘distance 
and depth” and a “dispersion of bases” will be re- 
quired. (Here there has been some talk of America’s 
future interests in the Canary Islands in connection 
with the “Minuteman’ rockets.*) 

Now, of course, they go on playing with words. “Con- 
versations” have been held, not “negotiations.” It is not 
a matter of possible “bases” but merely of “storage facili- 
ties and training camps.” These are absurd evasions 
which settle nothing. Only one thing is quite clear, and 
it is something which we have said repeatedly: Franco 
only accepts alliances with democratic countries out of 
egoism and so as to prop up his dictatorship; but he 1s 
ready to betray them at the first opportunity. He and 


1 We have made frequent allusions to Krupp’s comings 
and goings in Spain, and his technical installations. Now 
there is talk, in diplomatic circles, of the construction of a 
German guided missile plant in Bilbao. Could Krupp be be- 
hind it? 
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his military chiefs (with Munoz Grande at their head) 
have no feeling for any alliance except for one with 
Germany. 

In the second place, Franco’s Government is par- 
ticularly interested in promoting everything and any- 
thing tending to aggravate international tension. That 
is why the diplomatic-maneuvers with Adenauer and 
Strauss, and attacks against Cuba, Venezuela, Russia, 
etc., can not be completely disregarded as pretexts for 
arrests. Also, the atmosphere of hostility toward England 
is greater than ever now among our officials who await, 
not without concern, the second part of the debate in 


the British Parliament over the “Hispanic-German 
talks.” 


OPUS DEI AT WORK 

Obviously Opus Dei, is working along these lines. Only 
a short time ago Calvo Serer, writing in a French pub- 
lication, approved statements made by Cardinal Otta- 
viani. Opus Dei works ceaselessly; its newly ordained 
member, Father Albareda, has gone to Rome for fur- 
ther instructions; other Opus Dei “Fathers” failed at 
the last minute in an attempt to establish another School 
[Estudio General] in Guiptizcoa; the Society of Jesus 
got there first. 

The greatest triumph, not unrelated to the persistence 
of Pérez Embid, a leader of Opus Dei, is that Juan 
Carlos, son of Don Juan de Bourbon, is to pursue his 
studies in El Escorial, under the direction of—guess 
whom!—a Reverend Father of Opus Dei. 

It becomes daily more clear that Opus Dei, which 
plays its cards from a long range point of view, has 
laid siege to the future monarchy which, according to 
the spokesmen of the secular organization (and prob- 
ably according to Franco as well) is to be established in 
Spain on the death of the Caudillo. This matter of the 
besieging of the future monarchy is secondary, how- 
ever; what matters most are its infiltrations, as a result 
of which many of those in the government, press, radio, 
education and a good part of the banking world are 
dreaming of the establishment of a theocracy in Spain, 
“for years without end, Amen.” 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, February 27, 1960 


MORE DETAILS 
FROM SANTANDER 


SANTANDER, February 23, Ibérica:—A wave of ar- 
rests of suspected communists began on the 6th of this 
month in the province of Santander, mainly in this city 
and the nearby factory town of Torrelavega. 

Among others arrested were a Sindicato enlace of 
the SNIACE company named Pérez, another man 
named Joaquin Fernandez Palazuelo, and the painter, 
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Joaquin Vazquez Pesquera. According to the Security 
Police, these men were members of the directive com- 
mittee of the Communist organization in the North of 
Spain. 

Palazuelo and Vazquez were arrested on the after- 
noon of the 6th in the cafe. “Monaco,” where they 
usually met with friends on Saturdays. Pérez and Pala- 
zuelo were taken to Madrid almost immediately by two 
policemen who had come from there, and who tortured 
them brutally during several interrogations, according 
to a message which Palazuelo was able to hand his 
fiancee in the station of Santander when she came to 
see him off. The entire theatrical company of the 
Teatro de Camara, of which Pérez’s financee is a mem- 
ber, came to the station to see the prisoners off, and 
the police took down their names. 

Vazquez’s lawyer, José Manuel Martinez de la Ped- 
raja, was able to visit him in the Santander prison on 
the 10th; he came away from the interview with a ter- 
rible impression of Vazquez who, the lawyer said, “‘is 
mentally unbalanced as a result of tortures.” 


During his brief talk with the lawyer Vazquez began 
to rave, and twice he collapsed onto the floor. He had 
been terribly beaten during his stay at police head- 
quarters, as had all the others; his back was an open 
sore, suppurating in places. 


After a spell of such treatment the prisoners were 
willing to confess to everything that the police wanted 
and more. Vazquez gave them the names of communists 
known to him, and when the police still didn’t stop, he 
finally denounced every single person whose name came 
to his mind. At the end of the interrogation one of the 
police remarked, “Well, I had not thought that those 
persons were communists, but merely suspicious char- 
acters.” Nevertheless the police have been making these 
random denunciations the bases for further arrests. 


POLICE AMONG COMMUNISTS, 

OR COMMUNISTS AMONG POLICE? 

According to the Civil Governor, those originally ar- 
rested were on a list of names of communists turned 
over to the Spanish police by an official of the Soviet 
Embassy in Paris. Communist sources have denied this 
assertion, claiming that the information was obtained 
by two security police agents who, having been expelled 
from the police force, succeeded in infiltrating the 
Communist party and in attending a meeting of the 
party abroad, which was also attended by Pérez and 
Palazuelo. 

The list of about 200 names allegedly obtained by 
these police agents were said to have included the name 
of the Under-Chief of the Brigada Social or Security 
Police, who, according to a peremptory statement 
made by the Governor of Santander, has been executed 
following a court martial. 
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